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It was at first a timid suggestion. Now, in spite of the prejudice against Coalition,
there was a growing admission of the necessity for a Parliamentary arrangement to
deal with the emergency.
I spent many exciting hours in Downing Street while the Cabinet was considering
the scheme for'balancing the Budget, put before it by the Prime Minister and the
Chancellor. Its meetings on one critical day began at eleven in the morning and
ended at ten-thirty at night.
My holiday was overdue, and I had booked a room in the Highlands. I happened
to meet a Minister, whom I knew very well, on his way from No. 10 to lunch, and
asked him if it would be prudent for a political correspondent to leave London. His
answer, though discreet, was sufficient.
I was glad that I remained. The crisis bkzed up in Downing Street. Repeated
meetings of the Cabinet failed to secure agreement on the economies which
MacDonald and Snowden, as well as the Conservative and Liberal consultants,
considered necessary. Trade Union leaders and dissentient Ministers were opposed
particularly to the recommended cut in the unemployment dole.
Deadlock and an exciting week-end! The King returned on Sunday from
Balmoral where he had just gone; he saw the Prime Minister, and on MacDonald's
advice received Baldwin (back from Aix) and Samuel. About midnight I heard
that MacDonald was again at the Palace. It has been said that when he left Downing
Street he did not know in what capacity he would return. His colleagues did not
know. Their resignations were in his hands.
When I hurried to Fleet Street from Downing Street that Sunday night I had
no doubt that a Government representing all parties was to be formed. But by
whom? Neville Chamberlain and Labour Ministers when they went to bed
expected to hear in the morning that Baldwin was Prime Minister. Journalists who
sat up late were not so surprised on the morrow when MacDonald was reappointed.
Accepting once more the King's commission, he formed a National Government
with the co-operation of Baldwin and Samuel.
Baldwin had often said, after his early experience, that he would never again
join a Coalition. What he now assisted to promote, he explained, was not a
Coalition Government but the co-operation of individuals for a specific purpose.
Never since Peel adopted Free Trade, not even at the Home Rule split of the
Liberals, had so great a proportion of a party left its leader as now left MacDonald.
When taunted with desertion, former Labour colleagues retorted that the captain
brought in pirates and scuttled the ship. Among the Socialist minority who stood
by MacDonald and Snowden were Lord Sankey, the Lord Chancellor, and
J. H. Thomas.
An extraordinary transformation was seen in the House of Commons when
Baldwin took his seat on the Treasury Bench at MacDonald's right hand. Con-
servatives and Liberals came over to the Government side and beside them sat the
group of Socialists who continued to act with MacDonald and formed the "National
Labour Party/* The majority of Labour members crossed to the Opposition side,
with. Henderson as their experienced leader.
MacDonald was jeered at by former followers when he explained the reasons
for the formation of the National Government On the other hand, when Snowden
submitted the emergency Budget, Conservatives and Liberals rose and cheered the